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In a well regulated mind, the space, oc- 
cupied by the various objects of our affections 
and desires, will always be proportioned to 
the degree of their connection with the duties 
which devolve upon it. Hence it is, that 
every serious and well principled man is com- 
pelled by a sort of stern necessity to suppress 
emotions at one period of his life, on which, 
at another, he would delight to expatiate, and 
to allow to opinions and feelings which he 
entertains—just that degree of indulgence 
whiclr will not interfere with the more imme- 
diate object of his pursuits. There arises out 
of this balancing of duties—a seeming fickle- 
ness and inconsistency in the character of 
worthy and upright men, which are often 
called by harsh and uncharitable names, but 
which spring, I am persuaded, from the con- 
trol of circumstances, and the imperfect and 
limited powers of our minds. 

{t is easy to exemplify this truth by point- 
ing out instances of the dependence of man 
upon the circumstances around him, and of 
these checked or suppressed affections. 

There is no more frequent complaint 
than of the fickleness or ingratitude of our 
early friends ; and however this may be sus- 
tained in certain cases, it more generally, I 
think, grows out of inattention to the consti- 


tution of things. We set out in life under) ¢q——or where accidental circumstances revive 
the guardianship of others. We find friends) forgotten occurrences—is unheeded by all 


and associates already prepared for us ; and 
as our character developes, it attracts, and is 
attracted by new companions. ‘The chosen 
studies, or amusements, or business of our 
youth shape still more decidedly the course 
of our companionship. As we travel onward 
each one at his own gait, and in his own path 
—the individuals of which these little bands 


are composed, find new centres of attraction,| associates. 


and are continually shifting their position in 
the social arrangement—obedient alike to the 
law of self-love and self-preservation. 


We become in time the centre of little 


spheres of our own, or revolve in our places| admitted ? 




















the social affections, although he may retain 
the principal and chosen associates of his 
youth as the bosom friends of his maturer age, 
must be able to look back and around, on 
many who were once dear to him, but are 
now estranged—from whom no quarrel has 
divided—no disgust alienated him, but whom 
the mere force of circumstances has separated. 
We are all of us the centre of our own recol- 
lections, and in retracing our connection with 
others, the kindnesses and good offices we 
have done them, or in which we have parti- 
cipated together, remain with us asa cheering 
reward of well doing. However, therefore, 


the pursuits of life, or the daily drudgery of 


business may absorb the mind, the man who 
cherishes the social affections must have with- 
in him a constant spring of benevolence to- 
wards his old associates. He may seldom 
meet with them—the lines of care and anxiety 
may harden his features,—his brow may seem 
severe—his salutation cold, and his manner 
austere—but there is a feeling of kindness 
towards them within him—a chord which, like 
the Aolian harp, can be awakened into music 
by the accidental breath of the wind. These 
latent affeetions play a more important part in 
the social economy than is apparent at first 
sight. Friendships of this sort easily renew 
themselves under favourable circumstances, 
and are then more apt to take deep root than 
any new attachments. They extend them- 
selves in sentiments of kindness to our chil- 
dren ; they form a large and effective portion 
of that moral attraction by which society is 
kept harmoniously together. 


Between equals of the same age these feel- 
ings are reciprocal, and the extent of the kind 
affections which are thus maintained in a 
large community—and which are only shown 
on occasions when friendly services are need- 


but the nice observers of the workings of the 
mind. 

There is another class of our early friends, 
from whom likewise inexorable circumstances 
have more or less separated all. I mean those 
friends of our youth whose kind notice was 
bestowed for the sake of their own friendship 
for our parents, or some one of our youthful 
Who does not retain in his me- 
mory among his brightest and dearest recol- 
lections some cheerful fireside—around which 
virtue, and talent, and friendship, and social 
mirth assembled, and to which he was himself 
Perhaps, from the companionship 


around other centres, and thus change in part} of that very fireside has sprung indirectly the 
and permanently the character of our lives.| attachment that now endears and gladdens his 


Yet, whosoever has passed his life in the en-|own home. 


The bustle of the crowd may 


joyment of friendship, and the cultivation of|have separated him from that, early and now 




















| venerable friend. He may be unable to ex- 
| press to him otherwise than by kind enquiries 
and respectful demeanour the grateful feel- 
ings of his heart; but it would be gross in- 
justice to tax him with insensibility, because 
he does no more than this. We carry in our 
bosoms a latent affection for our separated 
friends—and an ever waking. sympathy with 
virtuous and generous qualities ; which, al- 
though it is not in our power to give them 
full expression, soften the heart, and imbue 
it with benevolent dispositions. It is not 
possible for a man to have passed through life 
with a pure and lofty integrity, without be- 
coming more or less the object of such affec- 
tions and sympathies. He may be scarcely 
conscious of their existence beyond the circle 
of his particular friendships. But they will 
shed an influence around him like that of the 
cheerful sunshine—an influence which will 
be seen in kind greetings and ready services, 
and which compensates in a great degree for 
that ingratitude with which the greatest kind- 
nesses are at times repaid. 

He who is himself the object of these al- 
most insensible, and apparently suppressed 
affections, cannot do otherwise than cultivate 
them in his own bosom towards others ; al- 
though the leisure to enjoy them—the oppor- 
tunities of expressing them are restricted by 
those very capacities for useful action, which 
make his time and his intellect the slaves of 
a laborious profession. This is often exem- 
plified in a remarkable degree in men who 
have attained the highest professional emi- 
nence in the practice of medicine. We have 
seen them, wearing the stern countenance of 
deep abstraction, suppressing all feelings—but 
those of the anatomist and the physiologist, 
and yet how strong and deep were the sym- 
pathies which burned beneath that icy coun- 
tenance, and that marble brow! 


There is no class of men to whom these 
remarks apply with so much force as to the 
true ministers of the gospel. Their sym- 
pathies with their fellow men take a wider 
range—are excited for loftier and holier pur- 
poses than belong to others. They enter 
more deeply into the secret character—they 
penetrate the devices of the heart of man— 
they share the remorse and the repentance of 
the sinner, and the joy of the converted—they 
partake of the communion of the universal 
church. And yet with all this, if they keep 
in their true places as the ministers of the 
sanctuary, their private-walk will be humble, 
retired, self-denying, and severe. ‘The love 
for mankind, which burns so brightly when 
they are girt for the service of the altar, may 
seem to a casual observer—to burn only there, 
and the character of the man may be styled 
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harsh and austere. But, oh! it is not so.| duty to lay before you these few matters fol- 
That depth and intensity of feeling which are} lowing, viz. 

inseparable from strong convictions in strong) We request that such men be put in office, 
minds—must exist in the highest degree of|that are of good repute, and of Christian con- 
which our nature is capable when such are|versation, without respect to any profession 
truly dedicated at the Divine call, to these|or persuasion in religion—also that office fees 
awful functions. In such an one the most|may be made public, and put up in each res- 
expansive charity for mankind will spring from | pective office—that all may be satisfied that 


the severest self-examination—the loftiest|they have no wrong done them. 


aspirations of devotion from the deepest self- | 
abasement, and it may be beneath the appa-| 
rent austerities of an ascetic, that the bevaiban' 
and gentler virtues of the Christian may be| 
found to dwell. 

It is not difficult to account for this blend- 
ing together in the same individual, of the | 
most ardent love for mankind, and the 
most intense interest in the religious welfare 








We also, 


considering that there are now many ordina- 


ries and tippling houses in this town of 
Philadelphia, kept by such as are not well 
qualified for that undertaking, tending to 
debauchery and corruption of youth, request 
you, that only sober, honest, and conscientious 
persons be suffered to keep public houses, and 
that all occasions, tending to corrupt youth 
or others, may be taken away according to 


of individuals, with a severe and ascetic rule|the eleventh article of the charter from the 
of life. The hold which he has upon this| proprietary ; and also that the laws and sta- 
faith and charity of the gospel, is attained and | tutes of this province be duly and diligently 
preserved through self-denial and abasement,| put in execution, according to the sixth ar- 


by maintaining the strictest guard upon al] |ticle of the said charter. We also request 
that some place be provided for stocks, or a 


the avenues of thought, and all the motives) 
cage to put drunkards in, or other violators of 


of action. There is, it is true, a counterfeit) 
love and charity which has no such deep|the good laws of England, and of this pro- 
foundation ; which is the offspring of a mere| vince, being taken up by the watch or con- 
sentimental religion—which feeds, and is fed | stables, to avoid being carried to prison for 
by vanity and applause, and beneath the cloak | misdemeanours of such moment, that unneces- 
of which, corroding vices may be preying|sary fees may be avoided. And also that 
upon the soul. some course may be taken, that these Indians 
In this, as in other cases, the true harmony | may be brought to more sobriety, and not to 
and proportion of character appear to super-|go reeling and bawling in the streets, espe- 
ficial observers as so many defects ; and those|cially by night, to the disturbance of the 
qualities which are cultivated for the sake of| peace of the town. Also we request, that all 
display—those affections which are artificial |the inhabitants of this town of Philadelphia 
and not spontaneous—receive the applause of/may have the benefit of purchasing such vic- 
vulgar minds, and are oftenest rewarded by |tuals or other goods exposed to public sale, 





mere worldly success. 
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by being published by the cryer to the extent 
of each street, so far that all may have know- 
ledge thereof, which, by the present cryer, is 
not done, to the prejudice and great dissatisfac- 


eo eee ere eg tion of many. And also that there may be 

Some years before the foundation of Penn-|, check put to horse racing, which begets 
sylvania, there were several settlements Of| swearing, blaspheming God's holy name, 
Swedes and Dutch along the western shores drawing youth to vanity, and making such 
of the Delaware, from New Castle to Upland. | noises, public shouting, and uncivil riding in 
Many of that class of inhabitants were welldis-|the streets. Also that fiddling, dancing, 
posed people, but their habits differed very gaming, and what else may tend to debauch 
widely from those of the members of the re-| the inhabitants, and blemish Christianity, and 
ligious Society of Friends, who accompanied | gishonour the holy name of God, may be 
and followed the founder to his sylvan asylum. |eurbed and restrained, both at fairs and all 
About three thousand of this description of| other times. All which we leave to your 
persons became citizens under the provincial | serious consideration, hoping you will accept 
rule of William Penn, and very cordially| of this our request and address to you, being 
acknowledged his government, and manifest- (as aforesaid) in love and respect to you, and 
ed great respect for his character and person. good will to our town and country. We re- 
The tranquil course of public affairs, which) main your friends. Signed by 
might have been expected from a community Epwarp Surren, 
of Quakers, did not, however on account of Isaac Norns, 


the admixture of the population alluded to, James Fox, 
always distinguish the days of our honourable ALEXANDER BEARDSLY, 
ancestors. ‘l'roubles of various kinds inter- James Cooper, 


rupted their repose, as will appear by the sub- 
joined memorial, which is remarkable for its 
simplicity and quaintness. It is copied from 
the original manuscript. R. V. 


To the governor and provincial council, now 
sitting, the 21st of 3rd month, 1695. 
Frienps,—In love and respect to you, and 
good will to our country, we whose names are 
under-subscribed thought it needful, and our 


Wituram Sovurusy, 
Rosert Burrow, 
Davin BrRiInTNALL, 
Wrii1am Hupson, 
BsansamMin CHAMBERS, 
and 38 other persons. 


Endorsed, “ 25th May,1695. Referred to 
Committee for preparing Bills to be passed 
into Laws. Part. Rosrnson, Sec’ry.” 








Communicated for “* The Friend.” 


JOHN WICLIF. 
(Continued from page 154.) 


If any one were required to point out the 
distinguishing attribute of Wiclif’s mind, he 
might with justice fix upon its inexhaustible 
and unwearying energy. He was not one of 
those small combatants, who soon speed their 
puny shafis, and, when their quiver is once 
emptied, sit down contented, and think their 
warfare is accomplished. He was, it may be 
truly said, a most “ insatiate archer.” Fora 
long series of years, his bolts followed each 
other so thick and fast, that his enemies, who 
affirmed that he was an emissary of Satan, 
might have been almost justified in pronounc- 
ing that his name was Legion. One would 
imagine that his spirit never enjoyed a mo- 
ment’s ease or comfort, but while it was giv- 
ing impulse to his pen ; for it has been conjec- 
tured that, if all his works could be brought 
together, they would form a collection nearly 
equal in bulk to the writings of St. Augustin. 
His attainments, for the age in which he lived, 
were eminent and admirable. He was ac- 
knowledged as. a mighty clerk, even by Arch- 
bishop Arundel; and we have already seen 
that his skill in the scholastic discipline was 
allowed to be incomparable. This last ac- 
complishment, it has frequently been observed, 
was of signal service to the cause to which he 
dedicated himself. It is justly remarked by 
Mr. Turner, in speaking of his Trialogus, that 
‘*its attractive merit was, that it combined 
the new opinions with the scholastic style of 
thinking and deduction. It was not the mere 
illiterate reformer, teaching novelties, whom 
the man of education disdained: it was the 
respected academician, reasoning with the 
ideas of the reformer.” If estimated, how- 
ever, by its effect upon his own mind, rather 
than by its influence on the minds of others, 
the genius of the schools was but a very ques- 
tionable ally. It was frequently a source of 
weakness rather than of strength. It seems, 
whenever he called it to his aid, to have exer- 
cised a sinister and treacherous influence upon 
all his faculties, and often to have forced them 
grievously aside from their simplicity and rec- 
titude. When he is addressing untutored 
minds, he usually drives his ploughshare right 
onward; but no sooner does he yoke this ca- 
pricions drudge with his own steady oxen, 
than all manner of unsteadiness and obliquity 
seems to be the consequence. This we have 
seen remarkably exemplified in his confessions 
relative to the eucharist. The English one 
is, on the whole, simple and _perspicuous 
enough; the other, which is in Latin, and 
composed with a view to more accomplished 
judges, runs out into all the mazes and intri- 
cacies of the favourite mode of reasoning ; 
and the result is, that it has given his adversa- 
ries occasion to charge him with cowardly 
and disingenuous artifice, and to affirm, that 
his object was to envelope himself in darkness, 
and so to escape. The injustice of this 


charge, however, has been already shown. 
Timidity can have had no concern with the 
obscurity and perplexity of this document ; for 
timidity never would have dictated the sen- 
tence with which it concludes, and which very 








intelligibly stigmatises his persecutors and as-| 
sailants as little better than agents of the 
devil. ‘The scholastic discipline may, perhaps, 
have occasionally bewildered his intellect ; but 
it would be very difficult to show that it ever 
spread a mist over his moral perceptions. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely worth while to 
recur to the imputation of unmannerly coarse- 
ness, which the adversaries of Wiclif have 
laboured to fix upon the style in which he ar- 
raigned the existing iniquities of the Romish 
system. One word more upon the subject 
may, however, be endured. Refinement, it 
must surely be well known, was not among 
the characteristics of the fourteenth century. 
The language of Wiclif’s Romish adversaries 
would alone be sufficient to show this; for he 
can bear no comparison with them in the 
command of these implements of controversial 
warfare. Even if we advance from the four- 
teenth century to the sixteenth, we shall un- 
happily perceive, that urbanity and mildness 
had found but little favour among men who 
were engaged in theological or literary con- 
flict. Wiclif might really have gone to school 
to Martin Luther and John Calvin, had he 
lived in their days, and had he been desirous 
to perfect himself in the accomplishment of 
railing. It is humiliating, indeed, to think, 
that this species of firebrand should ever bé 
madly tossed about. by men who appeared as 
ministers and champions of a religion, which 
speaks incessantly of benevolence and of 
courtesy. 
such excesses, it is weak and ignorant to dis- 
regard the complexion of the age, which will 
usually be exhibited in greater vividness, in 
proportion to the vehement sincerity of its 
masterful and overruling spirits. 

The name of Wiclif irresistibly carries us 
forward to that of Luther, and invites us to a 
moment’s comparison of these mighty spirits 
with each other. In one respect, the resem- 
blance between their destinies is eminently 
striking: it was the glory of each to give the 
holy Scriptures to his courrirymen in their na- 
tive tongue. In vehemence of temperament, 
in audacity of genius, and heroism of soul, the 
German may, indeed, be thought to stand 
above our countryman ; and, in truth, it would 
perhaps be difficult to fix on many among the 
sons of men, fit to endure, in these particu- 
lars, a comparison with the Saxon monk. It is 
impossible to think of him,—setting at nought 
the thunders of the earthly divinity, and toss- 
ing into the flames his bull of excommunica- 
tion,— without being reminded of the warrior 
of antiquity, proclaiming that if the bolt o 
Jove himself were to fall at his feet, it should 
not for a moment arrest his course. On the 
other hand, however, it should be remember- 
ed, that Luther breathed an air which had 
long been most potently impregnated with the 
very essence of innovation. For several 
ages, an accusing spirit had been wandering 
throughout the continent, and loudly arraign- 
ing the abuses of the papacy. In many parts 


of Europe it had found a congenial element, | 
‘close of his days, in nothing but the larger|that the work becomes them nobly, since 
extent of his views, the deeper intensity of his they are lords of the whole world. 
‘convictions, and the more exalted daring of they tell us, did: Maceabeus fight ; and Christ 
|his purposes. Allowing, therefore, to Luther, bade his disciples sell their coats, and buy 


—sometimes even within the precincts of the 
imperial palace of Germany. But, till the 
days of Wiclif, “the noise of its wings” had 
been but faintly heard in England. Its influ- 
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ences may, doubtless, have been considerably 
aided by the intercourse between this country 
and its continental dependencies. But it was 
never powerful enough to seize on any strong 
positions in our land. ‘The resistance offered 
to popery by our monarchs, our barons, and 
our parliaments, was the resistance of politi- 
cians, indignant at the impoverishment and 
disgrace of their country; rather than of 
Christian men, afflicted for the perversion and 
abuse of their religious institutions. Ainong 
our bravest and loftiest minds, indeed, that of 
Grostete seems to have been most deeply 
smitten with an earnest longing for better and 
purer times. But even his aspirings stirred 
him not to an open and systematic conflict 
with corruption in the face of the whole 
realm. ‘This wes an enterprise reserved for 
the reformer; and the circumstances under 
which he seized upon the adventure were, in 
some respects, perhaps, more full of terror 
than those which ever frowned upon the anta- 
gonist of Tetzel. In the early days of Luther, 
the papacy appears to have settled quietly down 
upon its lees. The outcry for improvement 
was occasionally loud and vehement indeed ; 
but the clamour had been so often raised in 
vain, that it was listened to, at length, with 
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the highest niche in this sacred department of 


the temple of renown, I know not who can be 
chosen to fill the next, if it shall be denied to 

Wiclif. 

. [The opinions of Wiclif on the subject of 
wars, are pronounced by his biographer to be 
eccentric and adventurous. ‘They will not be 
so deemed by the readers of ** The Friend.” 

The title of conquest he conceives to be ut- 
terly worthless and untenable, unless the con- 
quest itself be expressly commanded by the Al- 
mighty; as in the case of the tribes of Israel when 
they seized upon the land of Canaan. And even 
so, in these latter days, when sin hath wrought 
the forfeiture of any kingdom, Christ, as the 
rightful sovereign of all the earth, may by his 
word deliver that kingdom into the hands of 
whom he will. .But then he affirms, that it is 
not within human competency to pronounce 
that any such forfeiture hath actually been in- 
curred, unless the assailants are certified 
thereof by a revelation from heaven. A very 
different doctrine, he allowed, was held by the 
supreme pontiff and his adherents, who have 
frequently given their sanction to religious 
wars ; but it was always to be kept in mind, 
that St. Peter himself was liable to error, and 
it might, therefore, fairly be surmised, that 


most insolent composure ; so that the lethargy| the same infirmity has descended to his suc- 


of the Vatican was broken only by the uproar 
of the assault upon it. And then, too, when 
once the conflict began, the leader of it could 
number potentates among his allies and parti- 


But, in éstimating the blame of|sans, till, at last, he may be said to have had 


A kingdom for a stage, princes for actors, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene. 





— ; and he infers from the whole matter, 


that all hostilities undertaken without 4 special 
injunction from the God of battles, are, under 
the Christian dispensation, as indefensible, as 
| they were under the Jewish theocracy. Wars 
of self-defence fare little better, in his judg- 
ment, than wars of conquest or aggression. 








Not so in the age of Wiclif. The papacy | Fiends, he tells us, have been withstood by 
then, at least, was vigilant and active, and| angels, and righteous men have often over- 
nearly in the full integrity of its strength.| come the wicked ; but in neither instance has 
At all events, the secret of its weakness had the cause been committed to the arbitrement 
not then been partially exposed by the coun-| of force. Sometimes the law of the !and will 
cils of Pisa, of Constance, and of Basil; and| enable us to resist our adversaries ; and, at all 
therefore it was, that a voice from England, | times, men of the gospel, by the spirit of pa- 
demanding reformation, denouncing the reli-| tience and of peace, have been, and ever may 
gious orders as the legions of the fiend, and| be, conquerors through the suffering of death. 
calling on the holy father himself to cast away How the quarrels of nations are to be settled 
his “crown of pride,” and his unhallowed| upon these principles, he does not proceed to 
wealth, (and all this too in a tongue under- instruct us. Possibly he might be withheld 
stood, not only by the scribe, and the record-|by the conviction, that it would be to little 
er, and the priest, but by the people sitting on| purpose to enlarge further upon a doctrine, 
the wall,)—a voice like this, from the chiefest| Which, as he confesses, he well knew would 
and most fruitful paradise of the papacy, must| be received with general scorn. Contempti- 
have sounded like the trumpet-note of insane|ble as it was, however, he avers that men 
rebellion and apostacy ; awd must have awak-| Who would be martyrs for the law of God, 
ened the direst wrath in the heart of the papal| would hold thereby ; and he sarcastically adds, 
autocrat. It must also be considered, that al-|that the knight who derives his lonours from 
though the Englishman was, to a certain ex-|the slaughter of his fellow-creatures, is fre- 
tent, countenanced by the mother of the king,/ 4uently outdone by the hangman, who killeth 
and by the most powerful prince of the blood,|™@ny more, and with a better title. 

he met with no support which deserved to be} Whatever may be the crudity of some of 
compared with that retinue of powerful pa-| these positions, it is obvious that he who in- 
tronage which gave effect to the exertions of, sisted on them would be prepared to give no 
Luther ; and that, towards the close of his life,' quarter to the iniquities of this papal crusade. 
even that protection dropped away from him, He accordingly returns repeatedly to the 
and left him open to anticipations of martyr-| charge against it. A fighting priest he de- 
dom. And yet, in spite of these discourage- scribes as no better than a fiend, stained foul 
ments, he continued urgent and faithful to the, with homicide. The friars, indeed, may say 
very last ; differing from his former self, at the’ that bishops can fight best of all men, and 
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buy them swords ; but whereto, if not.to fight? 
But Christ, he replies, taught not his apostles 
to fight with swords of iron, but with the 
sword of God’s word, which standeth in 
meekness of heart and in prudence of tongue : 
and the two popes would do well to give heed to 
these truths, when they fight with each other 
with the most blasphemous leasings that ever 
issued out of hell. 


THE FRIEND. 








THIRD MONTH, 2, 1833. 


We have received the 14th number of 
Elisha Bates’s Repository, containing an edi- 
torial article in which he announces his in- 
tention of discontinuing the work at the close 
of the present volume. 

The Repository was commenced at a pe- 
riod of peculiar difficulty and trial in the So- 
ciety of Friends, when its doctrines and 
usages were assailed by enemies lurking with- 
in its bosom, and few were to be found who 
had the courage to stand forth publicly in its 
defence. ‘The able manner in which the edi- 
tor refuted the sophistry and falsehood of the 
Berean, and exposed the gross misrepresenta- 
tions which were circulated through that pe-| 
riodical, must be fresh in the recollection of| 
those who had the pleasure of perusing the Re-| 
pository. Nor was it less suecessful in bringing | 
fully into view, in their real character, the| 
antichristian doctrines of Elias Hicks and his| 
party ; and we believe that essential service 
has been rendered to the Society of Friends! 
as well as to the cause of sound Christian 
doctrine, by the unwearied labours of the 
editor, in stripping off the specious mask un-| 
der which Hicksism disguised itself. How 
keenly the Hicksites felt the force of his 
pungent arguments, is amply evinced by the 
calumny and abuse which they poured upon 
the author,—but the shield of truth has proved 











that might be found to be oppressive. Under this 
persuasion the work will close with the present 
volume. 

“Those who have felt an interest in the con- 
tinuance of the Repository, in the confidence of' its 
future usefulness, while they have acquired new 
claims to my grateful acknowledgments, will duly 
appreciate, 1 huve no doubt, the motives by which I 
have been brought to this conclusion. 

“The subjects which have claimed a place in the 
Repository have been of the most important nature, 
the mind of the editor and those of his readers have 
been drawn to the same points with intense interest: 
and the trials in which the Society has been exten- 
sively involved have given those whose feelings were 
enlisted in a common cause, the opportunity of realising 
the communion both of fellowship and suffering. 

“On my part, there has been, through many, and 
some of them almost insuperable difficulties, an honest 
and earnest desire to discharge the important duties 
which devolved upon me: and on the part of sub- 
scribers there has been much liberality of feeling, 
and indulgence for the many interruptions and other 
failures which have occurred in the prosecution of 
the work. 

* The Repository was commenced at a time when 
the best interests of our religious Society were deeply 
suffering for the want of a suitable medium through 
which to correct the numerous misrepresentations 
which were poured out from the presses that were 
under the control of those who were pursuing those 
measures which have resulted in the separation. It 
had to encounter many and peculiar difficulties in its 
commencement, as well as in its after progress—not 
so much from open enemies, as from a prejudice 
extremely excited against controversy on the part of 
Friends. It has been‘however this far sustained, and 
will now close with the consoling reflection that we 
have been enabled to bear the unusual storm that has 
beat upon us—and that the editor in conducting this 
periodical did not make his own convenience or 
pecuniary advantage a primary object—but the de- 
fence of the gospel, and the promotion of the best in- 
terests of religious society.” 


It is particularly grateful to our feelings to 
notice the following paragraph conveying 
sentiments of so much kindness and good 
will toward the journal which we are con- 
ducting. That the best interests of the So- 
ciety of Friends would be promoted by the 
wide circulation of a periodical paper con- 


tended by the managers, that the superin- 
tendent, in addition to the general care of the 
family, shall have the charge of the boys in 
the intervals of study. ‘The school will be 
opened in the course of the ensuing autumn. 
As the object of the institution is to give the 
children of Friends an education consistent 
with the religioys testimonies of the Society, 
a compliance therewith wil] be expected on 
the part of those engaged in the school. Ap- 
plications will be received by Thomas Kim- 
ber, No. 10 S. Fourth st.; Daniel B. Smith, 
N. E. corner Sixth and Arch sts.; Thomas 
Evans, N. E. corner Third and Spruce sts. ; 
and Charles Yarnall, No. 39 High st. 


The suggestions of W. X., in relation to the 
Scripture Questions, have come to hand, and 
will be duly considered. We shall be pleased 
to receive any hints on the subject from our 
friends who take an interest in the matter. 


The bill, for the total abolition of lotteries 
in this state after the 31st of December next, 
has passed both houses of the legislature. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——ooes oe ee" 
OBITUARY. 

‘The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the 
Way of righteousness.” 

Departed this life on the 22d ult. in the ninety- 
sixth year of his age, John Griffith, of the monthly 
meeting of Friends of Hopewell, Virginia. The dis- 
ease of which our ancient friend deceased was one 
which is attended with much pain, and in his case 
was very severe. But from the first of his last illness 
he appeared resigned, and often expressed the belief 
that he could say in truth, “ not my will, O Lord, but 
thine be done.” He said that although his bodil 
pain was great, yet it was nothing to what his 
Saviour suffered for his sake. Sometimes he would 
say, he thought he had often felt the love of his Re- 
deemer, and had been permitted frequently to wit- 
ness his divine presence; but that he never had felt 
it to the full extent he then did: all was love! all was 
peace! He was waiting for his master’s time, and 
desired to wait in patience. And frequently express- 
ed a hope that he had not been impatient; desir- 





t ‘ . ducted on proper principles there cannot be a|ing those around him to pray that he might be 
invulnerable to all their “fiery darts, and | doubt ; and while we have occasion to fee] |s¥stained to bear his affliction with resignation to 
while these have fallen harmless at the feet/ that imperfection attaches to all human per- |‘ es a ® friend left him to go > 
of those against whom they were directed,| formances meeting, he asked him to petition the throne o 


: 





» We assure our readers that we 
they have served to show the weakness of| | 


that cause, which could only be defended by 
such weapons. It must be a pleasing reflec- 
tion to the editor that he “ pursued the tenor 
of his way”’ amid all the difficulties and sacri- 
fices which attended it, unmoved by the 
groundless fears of timid Friends—and un- 
daunted by the rude assaults of bitter ene- 
mies. We feel it due from us to acknow- 
ledge our conviction of the usefulness of the 
Repository, and the obligations we are under 
for the extracts from it which have occasion-| 
ally enriched our columns. The following! 
short paragraphs will convey the views of > 





editor in coming to the decision to discon- 
tinue the work, viz. 


“ On giving the subject the most mature considera-| 
tion of which I have been capable, independent of the | 


notices alluded to, I have for some time past believed | 


that it would be best for me, with the prospect of an} 


arduous engagement in a foreign land before me, to 
be entirely released from the care and responsibility 


which would be inseparably connected with the con- A 
tinuance of the Repository, during that journey. 1/ for the stations of superintendent, and matron, 


release myself from a portion of care and responsibility | 


might perhaps be able to make arrangements that 
would be satisfactory to subscribers, but I could not 


shall not relax in our endeavours to render 
« The Friend,” deserving of their patronage, 
and worthy of the cause in support of which 
it was first commenced. 

“ That the Society of Friends does need a well con- 
ducted periodical paper can hardly be questioned by 
a single individual acquainted with the subject. Nor 
can we reasonably look toa state of things in which 
such a medium of correct information and useful 
knowledge will not be necessary. 

“The Friend’ is now so extensively known, and 
has so well sustained and established its reputation 
as to need no recommendation from me. The re- 
sources of intelligence, and the talents possessed by 
the conductors of that paper, together with the mo- 
tives by which they have been actuated, are pledges 
of the future usefulness of their journal. And I can 
but express the desire which I feel that its circulation 
may be extended, and the Society of Friends, and the 


community at large, derive increasing advantages 
from it.” 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


The managers of Friends’ Central School 
ssociation are ready to receive applications 


and teachers in the departments of language 
mathematics, and English literature. It is in- 


grace, that his patience might not fail in the hour of 
affliction. Notwithstanding the severity of his pain, 
at times he would say, he never was so happy as 
then, and that his bed was as “a bed of roses.” 
At one time he requested Christ’s sermon on the mount 
to be read. He was however too weak to hear the 
whole of it; but desired all to be still, and then ex- 
hofted those present tu be faithful and give heed to 
those precious instructions. When his friends bade 
him farewell, he often admonished them to faithfulness. 
This, our ancient friend, was convinced of the im- 
portance of the Christian religion, when about fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. It is believed he lived nearly 
eighty years in the faith ‘tonce delivered to the 
saints ;” and as far as is known, without being ever 
led to doubt. Through life to old age he was a con- 
stant attendant of all our meetings both for worship 
and discipline. Although too aged to take an active 
interest in the concerns of society during its late 
siftings ; yet it was evident he felt much on the occa- 
sion ; and it is thought the spread of Hicksism grieved 
his righteous spirit more than any bereavement to 
which he had been subjected during his long life. 
Thus lived, and thus died, he who had for perhaps 
half a century been emphatically called honest John 
Griffith. 
Second month, 1833. 


Diep, at Leicester, Mass. on the 29th of 11th month 
last, after a lingering illness which he bore with Chris- 
tian fortitude, Puiny Ear.e, aged 70 years. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
The Example of Primitive Friends. 
In reading the history of our religious So- 
ciety, and the biography of some of its most 


eminent early members, I have frequently! 
been struck with the strong contrast which judgment. 


plead that as an excuse for going into the very 
things with which we have been made uneasy. 
This is following men instead of following 
Christ, and must always produce weakness, 
and tend to bewilder and blind the spiritual 
In the early visitations of the 


their appearance and habits must have pre-|spirit of Christ to the soul, the conscience 


sented to the levity and vanity of the age in 
which they lived. 


Their plain dress, the use! 


is made very tender and quick of understand- 
ing, in the fear of the Lord. A very small 


ef the singular language, and their simple) thing, which is inconsistent with our duty, is 
self-denying manner of life, conspired to ren-| readily discerned, and as these secret impres- 


der them objects of curiosity and derision to} sions are strictly obeyed, an increase of 


the thoughtless and the libertine, while the|strength and knowledge in divine things is 


gravity of their countenances and demeanour, 
the unyielding integrity of their conduct, the 
great seriousness of their conversation, and 
the constant evidence they gave of the prac- 


tical influence of their religion over their; 


hearts, were a standing testimony against the 
easy conformity and modish customs of world- 
ly professors. ‘There was a fervour—a sin- 
gleness of purpose, a persevering firmness 
in the midst of opposition and difficulty, a 
scrupulousness of conscience, which mani- 
fested that they were in earnest in the great 
work of religion, and prepared to sacrifice 
their all to win the crown of eternal life. 
* The glory of this day,” says William Penn, 
“and foundation of the hope that has not 
made us ashamed, since we were a people, is 
that blessed principle of light and life of 
Christ, which we profess and direct all people 
to, as the great instrument and agent of man’s 
conversion to God: it was by this we were 
first touched and effectually enlightened as to 
our inward state ; which put us upon the 
consideration of our latter end, causing us to 
set the Lord before our eyes, and to number 
our days that we might apply our hearts to 
wisdom. In that day we judged not after the 
sight of the eye, or after the hearing of the 
ear ; but according to the light and sense this 
blessed spirit gave us, we judged and acted in 
reference to things and persuns, ourselves and 
others, yea, toward God our Maker. For be- 
ing quickened by it in our inward man, we 
could easily discern the difference of things, 
and feel what was right, and what was wrong, 
and what was fit, and what not, both in refer- 
ence to religion and civil concerns: that 
being the ground of the fellowship of all 
saints, it was in it our fellowship stood. In 
this we desired to have a sense of one an- 
other, and acted towards one another and all 
men in love, faithfulness, and fear.” 

It is far from my intention to exalt the 
judgment of any individual, or to encourage 
persons in maintaining their own opinions 
contrary to the sense and judgment of their 
brethren, but I may express the belief that 
much weakness and many very wrong things 
have been introduced into our Society, for 
want of keeping to this original ground of 
judging as respects our conduct. Weare too 
much influenced in taking improper liberties 
by the example of each other; and when we 
feel uneasy with practices we are in, or with 
any steps we are about to take, instead of at- 
tending closely to the discoveries of this 
blessed light, and minding the scruples and 
doubts which it creates in the conscience, 
we look out to the example of others, and 


experienced. But there is great danger here, 
lest the attention should be turned to men, 
even those we greatly prefer to ourselves, and 
the mind begin to reason that, if persons so 
much our elders in age and experience, and 
active members in the church, may take such 
liberties, surely it cannot be required of a 
little child like me, to walk in so strait a path. 
Thus the gentle intimations of the good Shep- 
herd are silenced or disregarded, and the 
tenderness of conscience lessened, until we 
can go on without compunction in things 
which once were a burden to us, and even 
plead in extenuation of our indulgence, that 
we feel no scruples respecting them: when 
in truth did we but suffer “the still small 
voice”’ to be heard in the depths of the heart, 
it would be a swift witness against our dis- 
obedience and degeneracy. This is a door 
at which many of the deficiencies that cast a 
shade over our high profession have been 
introduced; and | cannot but desire that 
all, more especially the young, and those 
whose minds have recently been brought un- 
der religious impressions, may most strictly 
guard against the first temptation to adopt 
such a course of reasoning. Keep close to 
the convictions of truth on your own minds, 
and steadily adhere to them, however small 
they may be, or however narrow the path in 
which they may lead, whether as respects con- 
versation, company, simplicity in conduct and 
living, or intercourse with the world. For 
want of minding the light of Christ Jesus in 
their consciences, and by looking to and 
copying after the example of goodly people, 
in taking liberties which were forbidden to 
them, many precious visited minds have been 
led away by little and little, until they have 
gone back to the world and its follies, from 
which they once seemed to have made aclear 
escape. 

Was this divine light and leader faithfully 
followed in the present day, there would be 
a much more marked contrast between our 
appearance and conduct, and that of the fash- 
ionable world, than is the case; and many 
who pass for sound Friends, and are active 
in meetings for business, would find their 
way made much more strict and self-denying 































as they practised. But the world is no less 
at enmity with God now, than it was then, 
and however soft and smooth the sounds by 
which we characterise our approaches to it, 
they can be none the less offensive in the 
sight of Him who looketh at the heart, and 
who declared by his apostle, “If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not 
in him.” The fruits of the spirit, as they 
appeared in our early Friends, are well de- 
scribed by William Penn:—* Care for others 
was then much upon us, especially for the 
young convinced, as well as for ourselves ; we 
were in travail for one another's preservation— 
not seeking, but shunning, occasions of any 
coldness or misunderstanding, treating one 
another as those that believed and felt God 
present; which kept our conversation inno- 
cent, serious, and weighty, guarding ourselves 
against the cares and friendships of the world. 
We held the truth in the spirit of it, and not 
in our own spirits, or after our own will and 
affections. ‘These were bowed and brought 
into subjection, insomuch that it was visible 
to those who knew us, that we did not think 
ourselves at our own disposal, to go where we 
listed, or say or do what we listed, or when we 
listed. Our liberty stood in the liberty of the 
spirit of truth, and no pleasure, no profit, no 


fear, no favour, could draw us from this re- 
tired, strict, and watchful frame. 


We were 
so far from seeking occasions of company, 
that we avoided them what we could, pur- 
suing our own business with moderation, 
instead of meddling with others unnecessarily. 
Our words were few and savoury, our looks 
composed and weighty, and our whole deport- 
ment very observable. ‘True it is, that this 
retired and strict sort of life, from the liberty 
of the conversation of the world, exposed us 
to the censures of many, as humourists, con- 
ceited, and self-righteous persons, &c. But 
it was our preservation from many snares, to 
which others were continually exposed. I 
cannot forget the humility and chaste zeal of 
thet day. Oh! how constant at meetings ! 
how retired in them—how firm to truth’s 
life as well as truth’s principles, and how en- 
tire and united in our communion, as indeed 
became those who profess one Head, even 
Christ Jesus the Lord.” 

I could wish that every member of our reli- 
gious Society would seriously ponder the des- 
cription which is here given of what Quakers 
were, and examine impartially how it agrees 
with what Quakers now are, taking himself asa 
sample. It willdo uslittle good to read the test, 
and judge and condemn others by it—if any re- 
formation is wrought, it must be by an impar- 
tial scrutiny by each one of us into our own 
conduct, and a sincere and persevering effort 
through divine assistance to remedy our own 
defects. All right reformation is an indivi- 


than it now appears to be. The spirit of|dual work—nations, communities, or religious 


God remains to be opposed to the fashions, 
friendships, and customs of the world—as 
much so as it was in the days of Fox, Crisp, 
and Pennington. We deceive ourselves with 
a notion that there is a great advancement in 
liberality and refinement, and therefore we 
are not to expect such strict conformity to 
the old fashioned doctrine of the daily cross, 


societies are only made better by the im- 
provement of each particular member, and this 
process cannot be carried on but by the de- 
sire and co-operation of zach oge for himself. 
That the present is a juncture which impera- 
tively demands a recurrence to the original 
principles and practices of Quakerism, in or- 
der to preserve the Society from a total lapse, 
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cannot be denied; and it is no small en-| cover how far we fall short, as a society, of} Though wickedness abounds, and the love of 
couragement in our humble endeavours to| this exalted standard of Christian perfection| many to the truth as it is in Jesus waxes cold, 
begin and carry on this good work, to believe} —nor will it require an elaborate argument] yet the cause of the Redeemer is a righteous 
that He whose spirit is the only sufficient}to show what a mighty change would be) cause, and mighty is the Lord of hosts to 
guide and helper in its performance, is gra-| wrought among Quakers did we all “ walk by 








ciously hovering over us for good, inviting) the same rule, and mind the same thing,” that 


and persuading us to.enter in earnest upon it, 
and tendering to us the offers of his blessed 
assistance. May the merciful invitation be 
accepted and improved, lest, by continually 
turning a deaf ear, we provoke his righteous 
indignation, and draw upon ourselves the just 
sentence which was addressed to a peculiarly 
favoured people in former days, “ Ephraim is 
joined to idols—Let him alone.” 

The first step in the work of reformation 
will be to give diligent heed to the reproofs 
of the spirit of truth in the secret of the 
heart—there its voice is to be heard plead- 
ing with us. 


our worthy ancients did, “ perfecting holiness 
in the fear of the Lord.” It was no affecta- 
tion of singularity which led them into “ this 
retired, strict sort of life’’—nor any disposi- 
tion to render themselves objects of curiosity 
or notice to the world. They found that such 
a life was required of the Christian, by the 
precepts and example of the Lord Jesus and 
his apostles, and the spirit of Jesus in their 
own hearts not only taught them to believe 


the requisition, but gave them to see that if 


they would be his disciples, they must walk 
conformably thereto. One of our worthy 


Not in the bustle and hurry of| Friends of later date, in speaking of the exer- 


great business, or a multitude of worldlycon-|cise of his mind in relation to temporal 


cerns—nor yet in the midst of our gay com- 
panions, where all is pleasantry and mirth— 
nor amid the levity and vain conversation 
which passes but too commonly even among 
those who would be esteemed religious -peo- 
ple. These are not favourable to that state 
of mind in which its warnings or reproofs 


may be heard—they drown and stifle its voice. |calls—sufficiently weaned from the love of 


In the figurative language of Scripture they 
press it down as a cart is pressed when laden 
with sheaves—they crucify-it, and quench the 
light which it would strike up in the benight- 
ed soul. Hence it was that the early Friends 


concerns, says that his principal care and con- 
cern was so to pass his time as that nothing 
might hinder him from the most scrupulous 


attention to the voice of Christ Jesus the 
heavenly Shepherd. His blessed spirit which 


is unchangeable in its nature, is now visiting 


us—and were we sufficiently attentive to its 


the world and our own wills, to hear and obey 


its gentle intimations, I am persuaded it would 


guide our feet into the same narrow pathway 
which the tribulated flock of Christ’s com- 
panions have hitherto trodden. It would 


sought a quiet, retired, and watchful mode of| crucify us to the world, and the world unto 


life—free from much business or worldly 
cumber, that their minds might be more at 
liberty to dwell on heavenly things, and to 
consult this blessed, inspeaking witness for 
God. Let each one of us ask ourselves whe- 
ther we are pursuing the same course—whe- 
ther our principal care is to win the heavenly 
inheritance ; and the pursuit of business or 
temporal affairs no otherwise regarded, than 
as a secondary object, connected with our 
necessary accommodation during the short 
and uncertain period of our earthly pilgrimage. 
Do we “ judge and act’’ in reference to our re- 
ligious and civil concerns, by the restraining 
and self-denying limitations of the Holy Spi- 
rit, or do we feel “ ourselves at our own dis- 
posal to go where we list, and say and do what 
we list?” Is “ our conversation innocent, 
serious, and weighty,” as becomes people 
who “ believe and feel that an all-seeing God 
is every where present with them,” and that 
for every idle word they speak they must ren- 
der an account to Him in the day of judgment? 
Does our liberty stand in the spirit of truth 
and that only, or is it the liberty of our own 
unmortified wills, that know no cross, and 
‘ scorn the idea of being bound by the girdle 
of truth? Do we feel restrained from run- 
ning into company, and indulging in trifling 
and unprofitable discourse ; making our words 
few and savoury, and bearing upon our very 
countenances the gravity and composure 
which comport with the seriousness and con- 
tinual circumspection of men who are earn- 
estly seeking to become heirs of God and 
fellow citizens with the saints in glory? 


It|}panions, and gave no countenance to the 
needs no very minute investigation to dis-|pursuits of wealth or worldly pleasures. 


us—separate us from many things in which 


we are now delighting ourselves, and from 
those whose company we have chosen,—yet 
we should find it to be a way of pleasantness, 


and a path of peace, a highway of holiness by 


which the ransomed of the Lord return and 


come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy 
—they obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow 
and sighing flee away. S. T. 


For “ The Friend.” 
EDUCATION. 


At a time when a slight esteem for the sen- 
timents and habits of the founders of our re- 
ligious Society is unwisely inculcated by 
some, especially upon the subjects of simpli- 
city in dress ard manners, and indulgence in 
the senseless amusements of a vain and tri- 
fling world, it will be ‘useful to circulate 
through “‘ The Friend” the early admonitions 
which they delivered. Their views may be 
well known by many, to whom, nevertheless, 
their revival may be productive of good, as 
well as to a large number who have little 
access to them. We require frequent inti- 
mations of our duty, and good precepts often 
repeated will leave an impression correspond- 
ent with their naturé. Whatever may be the 
signs of the times, we should never relax our 
exertions to advance His cause, who wore a 
seainless garment, and in whose mouth was 
no guile—who had not whereon to lay his 
head—who sought not out the gay, the fa- 
shionable, and the sumptuous for his com- 














sustain and exalt it, above all the stratagems 
of a cruel enemy, however subtle and un- 
wearied, to defeat it. Christians are too easily 
disspirited. They look too much at the ob- 
stacles presented by their adversary, and which 
he possesses the power greatly to magnify—# 
instead of looking to Jesus the author and 
finisher of the saints’ faith. They should not 
only look at his example in steadily pursuing 
the object of his mission—to do his Father’s 
will, and to finish the work which he gave him 
to do—but with an eye of faith, firmly fixed 
on him, they should follow the leadings of his 
spirit, by which they would obtain victory 
over every temptation, and be made more than 
conquerors through him that loved them, and 
died for them. . 

“1688. We do entreat and desire all you 
that are parents and governors of families, 
that ye diligently lay to heart your work, and 
calling, in your generation, for the Lord, and 
the charge committed to you; not only in 
being good examples tothe younger sort, but 
also to use your power in your own families 
in educating your children and servants in 
modesty, sobriety, and in the fear of God, 
curbing the extravagant humour in the young 
ones when it doth appear ; and not to indulge 
or allow of it: for you are set in your families 
as judges for God, and it is you that must give 
an account of the power committed to you. 
And when you see a libertine and wanton 
spirit appear in your children and servants, 
that lusteth after the vain customs and fa- 
shions of the world, either in habit or out- 
ward adorning, and craves your assistance and 
allowance ; without which it cannot get for-. 
ward while they are under your government ; 
O! then look to yourselves, and discharge 
your trust for God, and for the good of their 
souls, exhorting in meekness, and command- 
ing in wisdom; that so you may minister and 
reach to the witness, and help them over their 
temptations in the authority of God’s power ; 
and when they feel themselves helped and 
delivered, their souls will bless God for you, 
and you will reap the comfort of your labour. 

* 1690. It is our Christian and earnest ad- 
vice and counsel to all Friends concerned, to 
provide school masters and mistresses who 
are faithful Friends, to teach and instruct 
their children, and not to send them to schools 
where they are taught the corrupt ways, man- 
ners, fashions, and language of the world, 
and of the heathen in their authors ; tending 
greatly to corrupt and alienate the minds. of 
children, into an averseness and opposition 
against the truth and the simplicity of it. But 
take care that you train up your children in 
the good nurture, admonition, and fear of the 
Lord, in that plainness and language which 
become truth. 

“1724. We tenderly recommend to all 
parents, and such as may have the care of 


children, that they do as far as in them lies, 


inspect carefully, and narrowly enquire into, 
the manner of their conversation ; that where 
counsel or reproof may be wanting, it may in 











the spirit of love, and in sound judgment be 
giver. 


“ 1731. Advised that mothers of children, 
as well as fathers, as they have frequently the 
best opportunities, would take particular care) 
to instruct them in the knowledge of religion 
and the holy Scriptures ; because it has been 
found by experience, that good impressions, 
early made on the tender minds of childrea,| 
have proved lasting means of preserving them) 
in a religious life and conversation. 


«“ When parents or guardians are deficient 
in such their care, we recommend to monthly 
meetings, that they stir them up thereto, ei- 
ther by visiting them in their families, or in 
such manner as in the wisdom of God they 
may see meet; that so the doctriries of the 
gospel, and a conversation agreeable thereto, 
may be maintained unto all generations. 


“ 1767. As next to our own souls, our off- 
spring are the most immediate objects of our 
care and concern, it is earnestly recommend- 
ed to all parents and guardians of children, 
that the most early opportunities may be 
taken, in their tender years, to impress upon 
them a sense of the Divine Being, his wisdom, 
power, and omnipresence, so as. to beget a 
reverent awe and fear of him in their hearts ; 
and as their capacities enlarge, to acquaint 
them with the holy Scriptures, by frequent 
and diligent reading therein, instructing them 
in the great love of God to mankind through 
Jesus Christ, the work of salvation by him, 
and sanctification through his blessed spirit. 
For though virtue descendeth not by lineal 
succession, nor piety by inheritance ; yet we 
trust the Almighty doth graciously regard the 


sincere endeavours of those parents, whose|sible to their influence, and should not there- 
early and constant care is over their offspring] fore harshly censure my brethren for similar 
for good ; who labour to instruct them in the|indulgence—but still [ would say that the 
fear of the Lord, and in an humble waiting} extent to which it is carried by many Friends, 


for, and feeling after, those secret and tender 
visitations of divine love, which are afforded 
for the help and direction of all. Be ye 


therefore excited to a faithful diseharge of| and conduct of others. Who shall tell or show 


your duty. Be examples to them, in your 
meetings, your families, and your employ- 
ments, of a diligent, humble watchfulness, 
and steady regard to that holy principle in 
yourselves, which you recommend to their 
observance. Be careful not to indulge them 
in any thing of an evil tendency. Keep them 
while young, out of the vain fashions, the 

customs, and unprofitable conversation 
of the world ; training them up in that com- 
mendable simplicity, and plainness of speech, 
habit and manners, practised by our Lord and 
his faithful followers ; and as they ripen in 


age, guard them against the reading of plays, 


romances, and other licentious publications, of| with lively interest and instructive detail. 


a nature prejudicial to the promotion of true 
Christianity ; likewise against the public pas- 
times, and pernicious diversions of the age ; 
all which are the inventions of degenerate 
and corrupt spirits, and strongly tend to draw 
the incautious mind from a sense of religious 
duty, to bring it into a state of alienation from 
the life of God, and to deprive it of that in- 
expressible comfort and delight, which at- 
tends the daily exercise of religion and vir- 
tue.” 
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For “ The Friend.” 
WILLIAM EDMUNDSON. 

Some of our young Friends are not aware of 
the rich fund of instructive and saphena 
narrative which is to be found in the bio- 
graphy of the early members of our religious 
Society. The deluge of trash which has been 
poured from the press of modern times, mostly 
of a very light and trivial character, and much 
that is directly vicious, dressed up in the at- 
tractive form of tales, has produced a morbid 
taste as respects books, and created a disre- 
lish for solid and serious reading, which, if 
not corrected, will produce great and lasting 
injury. Many turn with a sort of contempt 
from the very name of a Friend's Journal,— 
it is old fashioned—out of date—far in the 
rear of modern refinement and cultivation, 
the style is antiquated, and the lessons of 
morality and religion, which it teaches, are 
quite too strict and precise for the liberal and 
improved views of the present day. What 
amusement can | expect to find in such a book ? 
Such, I fear, are the feelings and thoughts 
with which not a few, especially of the rising 
generation, receive the recommendation to 
read Friends’ books. I mingle sufficiently in 
society to learn the sentiments which obtain 
among the plainer sort of Friends, and I will 
freely acknowledge that I am pained to ob- 
serve with what avidity they catch ata new 
book, and how often the charm of novelty is 
made tocompensate for the want of almost eve- 
ry other recommendation, while the well stored 
and valuable pages of other works are slight- 
ed merely, because they were written a cen- 
tury ago. That novelty has many attractions | 
readily admit, and I feel that I am not insen- 


moreland in the north of England, and born 
in the year 1627. His parents were worthy 
and religious persons, but he was soon de- 
prived of their protection and care—his mo- 
ther dying-when he was four, and his father 
when about eight years of age. ‘Thus early 
bereft of his nearest earthly relatives and the 
natural guardians of his infantile years, he 
fell under the care of a maternal uncle who 
used him hardly. His education was much 
neglected, and after undergoing hardships 
and trials of various kinds, he was at length 
bound apprentice in York, to learn the trade 
of a carpenter and joiner. Though destitute 
of earthly parents, and placed out in a strange 
city, among those who knew and perhaps 
cared but little about him, that great Being 
who is the Father of the fatherless, did not 
overlook or forget him. His good spirit was 
secretly at work in his youthful mind, con- 
victing him of his evil deeds, and warning 
and encouraging him to do right, that he 
might not only enjoy comfort and peace in 
this life, but everlasting happiness in that 
life which is to come. “ The Lord,” says he, 
* began to visit me with his judgments, and 
to set my sins before me, and many times I 
was under great exercises concerning my sal- 
vation. I was often brought very low in my 
spirit; and at public worship, the Lord’s 
judgments would seize upon me heavily. 
Once in particular, the hand of the Lord was ° 
so upon me that I shed abundance of tears, 
weeping and bewailing my wretched state— 
the priest and congregation took notice of me, 
but none directed me aright to the physician 
(Christ Jesus] who could heal my wounded 
spirit.” 

This condemnation for sin is the first step 
in the work of religion, and leads to that sin- 
cere and humble repentance, which is usually 
followed by the refreshing evidence of pardon 
and reconciliation through the merits and 
mercy of a crucified Saviour. It excites also 
an awful fear of again falling into those evil 
practices which we have been condemned for, 
and now see to be exceedingly sinful and 
offensive in the sight of heaven—this makes 
us watchful over all we say or do, lest we 
should add sin to sin, and instead of growing 
better, become more and more hardened, and 
make our last state worse than the first. Al- 
though the mind of William Edmundson was 
thus powerfully visited by the grace or good 
spirit of Christ, yet he does not appear to 
have profited by it as he might have done. 
His opportunities for acquiring religious in- 
struction and advice were not so great as 
those of the young people in the present day, 
and he seems to have been ignorant at the 
time, what it was that was thus stirring with 
him, to draw him from the ways of destruc- 


















































and those pretty far advanced in years too, 
has a most pernicious influence on their own 
minds, and by their example, on the minds 


us some new thing? is a question which, if 
not vocally uttered, is manifestly uppermost 
in the minds of not a few, and there is much 
ground to fear that those who are disposed to 
“ask for the old paths, where is the good way, 
and to walk therein,” will become “a Kittle 
few.” 

At the risk of coming athwart this fa- 
shionable thirst for novelty, and perhaps ex- 
citing a degree of ennui and aversion in some 
of the readers, I have ventured to offer for 
insertion in “ The Friend,” notices of the life 
of one of the “ primitive worthies” of our 
Society, whose history appears to me fraught 
] 
wish not to be tedious or irksome to any of 
my young friends, and shall endeavour to be|tion and death. When arrived at the age of 
as brief as justice to the character I am to|manhood, he entered into the army raised by 
delineate will admit; and while I would solicit |the English parliament to oppose King Char- 
their favourable attention to the narrative,|les Ist, and after the latter was deposed, he 
I can safely promise that the precept and ex-|went into Scotland under Oliver Cromwell— 
ample which it exhibits, are such as are|this was in 1650. ‘The cmployment of a sol- 
worthy of all imitation ; and, if carried out|dier, and the corruption and temptation inci- 
in their practice, cannot fail to make them/|dent to a camp, were by no means compati- 
useful, respectable, and pious men. ble with a religious life—they appear to have 

William Edmundson was a native of West-|had an unfavourable effect on his mind, and 
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to have estranged him more and more from 
the paths of virtue. But the Lord did not 
leave him unreproved. He “began afresh 
with me,” says his narrative, “and many 
times his heavy judgments would seize upon 
me, and bring me very low, in consideration 
of the life I lived, and what the end must be 
—and sometimes his mercies would spring in 
my heart to my great refreshment, and cause 
tears of joy and gladness to flow ; but I knew 
not the secret hand that was dealing with me, 
neither met I with any that did inform me. 
And sometimes when I had been on service 
most of the day, and was lying in my tent at 
night, then would arise in my mind the im- 
minent dangers I had passed through that day, 
and the narrow escapes my life had had, and 
the query, What would have become of my 
soul if I had fallen in that state of uncertainty 
respecting my future happinesss ;—accom- 
panied with resolutions to turn to the Lord 
by repentance and amendment of life—but 
when action presented, which I was active in 
at that time, I got over these impressions 
again in my vanity.” 

It may be proper to remark that at this time 
William Edmundson was not a Friend, and 
the inconsistency of war with the gospel was 
not much noticed or attended to even by the 
high professors of religion. Notwithstanding 
King Charles had beer beheaded and his go- 
vernment abolished, yet the war was not at an 
end ; the Scotch still maiftaininy a consider- 
able army in the field. The narrative pro- 
ceeds—* In the year 1651 the Scotch army 
marched for England—we followed and en- 
gaged and overthrew them at Worcester. 
After the battle, I was condemned in mind for 
my vanity ; but I fled from judgment and made 
merry over God’s, witness in my conscience, 
which testified against me. From thence we 
were ordered to the Isle of Man, which was 
surrendered to us, and in two weeks’ time,we 
returned to England and quartered in Derby- 
shire, at Chesterfield and the towns there- 
about. At this time the common discourse of 
all sorts of people was respecting the Quakers, 
and various reports were spread of them,—the 
prinis every where were angry with them, and 
the baser sort of people spared not to tell 
strange stories of them, but the more I heard 
of them the more I loved them, yet had not 
the opportunity to speak with any of them.” 

One market day at Chesterfield while Wil- 
liam and some of his companions were in the 
tavern, two women Friends came into the 
market place and preached to the people— 
William Edmundson did not hear of them until 
after they were gone, when he learned that the 
priest of the town and several other persons 
had abused them—soon afterwards they came 
into the room where he and his companions 
were, and the priest boasted of what he had 
done to the two defenceless females, thinking 
the company would commend him—but says 
William, “I loved to hear of the women and 
hated his behaviour toward them. A young 
man then present, who frequented my: compa- 
ny and would often speak of the people called 
Quakers and say their principles were the truth, 
hearing the priest boast of his abusive be- 
hayiour, replied that it was a poor victory he 


had gotten over two helpless women, at which 
the priest got angry, and began tostorm. My 
spirit rose against him. I started up from my 
seat, and asked the priest and those with him, 
if they came to quarrel, saying, if they did, 
they should soon have enough. The priest 
replied, No—not with you ; and they present- 
ly left the room. These things came close 
to me—the more I heard of this people the 
better I loved them, and earnest desires 
sprung afresh that the Lord would show me 
the way of truth.” 
(To be continued.) 

















For “ The Friend.” 
SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 


Lesson VIII. 


Where did John the Baptist commence his 
ministry? Mat. c. iii. v. 1. 

By whom was he sent? John c. i. v. 6. 

For what purpose did he come? John c. 
i. v. 7 and 31. 

What did he preach? Mat. c. iii. v. 2.— 
Luke c. iii. v. 3. 

How had Isaiah spoken of him? Is. c. xl. 
v. 3.—Mat. c. iii. v. 3. 

What is said of his food and clothing? 
Mat. c. iii. v. 4. 

Did the prophets frequently wear clothing 
ofhair? 2 Kings, c. i. v. 8.—Zec. c. xiii. v. 4. 

Were the Jews permitted by the law to use 
locusts for food? Lev. c. xi. v. 22. 

Who went out to John? Mat. c. iii. v. 5. 

For what purpose did they go? Mat. c. iii. 
v. 6. 

How did he address the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees who came to him? Mat. c. iii. v. 7. 

Why were these expressions applicable to 
the Pharisees?’ Read Mat. c. xxiii. 

What did he exhort them todo? Mat. c. 
iii. v. 8, 9, and 10. 

Did the Jews pride themselves upon their 
descent from Abraham? John c. 8. v. 33 
and 39. 

How may we be enabled to bring forth 
‘good fruit”? John c. xv. v. 4 and 5. 

What did the people think concerning John? 
Luke c. iii. v. 15. 

What. did John say of himself? Mat. 
c. tii. v. 11.—John c. iii. v. 28 and 30. 

Who was he that was to come after John? 
John c. i. v. 29 and 30. 

How did John describe the purifying opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit? Mat. c. iii. v. 12. 

In what terms had Malachi prophesied of 
our Saviour? Mal. c. iii. v. 1,2, and 3. 

JEWISH CUSTOMS. 


Sandals were generally used for the feet. The san- 
dal was a mere sole of wood or hide covering the bot- 
tom of the foot, and fastened with leather or 


immediately washed. In receiving a yuest, one of the 
first acts of politeness and kindness was, to supply him 
with water for this p' 
we find, in the hospitality of Abraham and others, this 
circumstance repeatedly mentioned. In his entertain- 
ment of the angels, the venerable patriarch proposed 
this refreshment at once. (See Gen. c. xviii. v. 4.) 
We see the same thing in Laban’s and afterwards in 
Joseph’s house. (Gen. c. xxiv. v. 32—xliii. v. 24.) 
The same custom continued to the latest times of the 
nation. Our Saviour referred to it in his reproof of 
the Pharisee Simon, “I entered into thine house, thou 
gavest me no water for my feet.” (Luke c. vii. v. 44.) 


urpose. So in the earliest times 


Biblical Antiquities. 





Commnnicated for “‘ The Friend.” 


Lines on the death of Lydia Miller, who deceased the 


6th of 1st month, 1832. 


Oh! weep not, I know thou wouldst say, 
Couldst thou speak from that blessed abode, 
I have passed from all sorrow away, 
And rest with the people of God. 
Yet I wept,—for nature would weep, 
When I thought of thy kindness and worth ; 
For a spirit, so gentle and meek, 
Too rarely is found upon earth. 


1 wept when I saw thee laid low, 
And witnessed thy last parting sigh, 

As bursting its prison below 
Thy spirit ascended on high ; 

And there seemed in the silence that reign’d 
A holy assurance expressed, 

That He, who through life had sustained, 
Had prepared thee a mansion of rest. 


I wept—though assured thou wert 
en the suffering church militant here, 
To that which encircles the throne, 
To bow with the worshippers there ; 
No schism that church can divide— 
For nothing can hurt or destroy ; 
All fair is the mystical Bride, 
And the bliss without end or alloy. 


And then shall that wisdom be clear 

Which has guided and number’d thy days, 
And the trials of earth shall appear 

But as subjects for wonder and praise. 
Death found thee serene and resigned ; 

And infinite mercy hath given 
Firm faith to believe thou art joined, 

To the church now triumphant in Heaven. 


In truth’s holy cause thou wert firm, 
Yet gentle and meek as a child, 
Thy heart was devoted and warm, 
Yet ever forbearing and mild. 
There are those unto whom thou wert dear, 
Who deeply thy loss must deplore ; 
In whose eye still arises the tear, 
That they share in thy friendship no more. 


“Oh, weep not”—I know thou wouldst say, 
Couldst thou speak from that blessed abode, 
I have passed from ali sorrow away, 
And rest with the people of God. 
There ’s joy in this heavenly land, 
And they who the victory gain, 
With the b on Mount Zion shall stand, 
“ And with Him eternally reign.” 


—_——— 


Two apprentices to the Turning Business 
are wanted by a Friend, ip the neighbourhood 


straps. When any person was about to enter into d| of Philadelphia. 


house, it was custo! always to take them off, and 
go in with bare feet. To unloose the thongs on such 
occasions, and to tie them again when the sandals were 
to be put on, was the business of the lowest servants. 


We acknowledge our obligations for the 
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eth one mightier than I, after me, 


shoes Iam not worthy to stoop down and unloose. 

(Mark civ. 7.) As no stockin were worn, the feet Speen anes ane cnnme 
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became of course dusty and soiled; it was common, 
therefore, when coming into a house, to have them 
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